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I icy. Abstract 

The purpose of this paper is, through autobiographical case study inethods, to describe 
inSret a group of graduate students who had attended a self-edueahon class usmg 
mv o“ ^ubjceL lens! I outline the implications of the course and recommend that 

such a class should be offered to educatore as part of their ““^er 

education and the benefit for their students’ learning. In addition, I o^er other 

possibilities and research approaches through 

2002 could be studied. These approaches are arts-based, histoncal, philosophical, a 

as well as caL study, survey, comparative expe—l, and quasi- 
ex^erLntal methSs. The paper is addressed to educators teacher educators 
of education, policy-makers and all those who are mterested 

and instruction, and educational issues in general. Also the study is to ^ 

that it could be good for graduate students and professors to share case stu 
so they could learn from experience of one another. 
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Self-Education — Framing the Study 

Education can be distinguished into two main categories, that is, foimpl and 
informal Formal education takes place through institutions, schools, espec, ally desired 
a“ ashed for fliis purpose. At these places educators and sinden ts -me 
into an environment that aims to offer educative expenences. This is the part ot 
education that occurs according to a certain plan, m a formal, organized, and systemat 

way Thematerialstobeused, the curriculum to be taught, the knowledge to e e e , 

why and how are things that have been thought of in advance, that have been planned, 
2’d^ve ftom a certal. rationale, and philosophy. Informal education - Jhe 
neonle get from experiences that do not fall into the category of formal education. It is 
SJe"ion we get from the “school of life”. Our 

narrowly and broadly defined, with all its institutions and agents gives expenences 
and knowledge, and it contributes to our transformation 

informal education. Therefore, any interaction, formal or informal, that contnbutes to the 
unfolding of one’s character and personality including bodily, mental, emofronal, social 
ethical religious, spiritual, and political aspects, and to the shaping of one s t^^^y ^ 
practice, may be seen as educative, and may be called educational praxis pana - 

Afentakis 1992). According to this view, all human beings have certain pre isposi 

“owments. which, depending on wha. environmen, ^ges. 

developed and become part of one’s personality, or remain silent and buned deep under 

the foundations of one’s self. , in it<; 

Curriculum is a term able to shed light on the term education. Curriculum m its 
broad definition, is the course of our lives; it is the pathway we follow m our life with 
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milestones in it that contribute to our growth and to subsequent milestones; it is the 
loumey of our lives. In its more narrow definition (the one that takes into consideration 
the schooling aspect of education), it is the courses and lessons offered from an 
institution as part of the formal education it stnves to achieve. I consider the three 
aspects of curriculum, namely outside-of-school, mside-of-school and non-school 
curricula, as depicted by Schubert (1997), to capture education m its broad sense. The 
outside-of-school curricula include political, value, and economic contexts. The inside- 
of-school curricula, or within-school contexts, include overt, hidden, null cumculum, as 
well as extracurricular activities, frame factors, and physical plant that shape cumculum. 
Finally non-school curricula include homes and families, peer relationships, mass media, 
formal ’organizations— such as church groups, street gangs, musical groups, sport leagues, 
and service clubs-vocations, and avocations. All of the above, and not just the mside- 
of-school curriculum, as Schubert (1997) would argue, have a lot of input m the 

curriculum of our lives, and thus in our education and growth. 

From the above influences human beings select dimensions that interest them m 
order to facilitate, expand, and promote their personal education, their self-educatiom 
What I mean by this is that from the experiences offered to us through formal and 
informal education, and from all those features that formulate cumculum we pick and 
choose those aspects that are convenient for our own growth and that help expand our 
personality. We pick and choose, based on our interests, goals, personal history and 
background, those experiences that affect the way we think and act (theory and practice), 
and that give us further experiences, motivate us and inspire us to continue our journeys, 
and help expand our insights. This procedure is a self-educational one. Self-education is 
a more self-driven kind of education than formal education, which mostly iniposes on us 
what to learn But even in formal education, where learning is imposed and planned in 
advance, one still chooses what to learn and how— depending on one’s pace of earning, 
skills, abilities, prior knowledge, interests, socioeconomic, and political background. 

Here, too, self-education is influential. * u • 

Dewey’s definition of educative experiences, growth, and education sets the basis 

for me to discuss the concept of self-education. According to Dewey (1916), “the ideal 
of growth results in the conception that education is a constant reorganizing or 
reconstructing of experience” (p.76). Self-education then is directly coimected to 
experience, to educative experience, as Dewey would have called it In order for an 
experience to be educative it needs to bear the characteristics of interaction and 
continuity (Dewey, 1938). Interaction implies that m expenence individuals and external 
conditions come together, and do so in such a manner that both are further modified. 
And as individuals move from situation to situation, their world expands. Continuity 
implies that people are to be conceived as ‘living creatures’ actively seeking to establish 
and maintain conditions of their subsequent life. Every expenence reinforces or modifies 
the prior organization, establishing preferences or aversions that in turn may a so open up 
or close down the external environment as subsequently expenenced. This definition of 
educative experiences supports the notion of growth; it leads to growth. Gro , as 
Dewey defined it, is “the continuous shaping and re-shapmg of biologically given life- 
needs into abiding ends, of given habits into durable means adjusted to secunng such 
ends and of a world that provides sustainable interaction (Waks, 2001, p.420). 
Education “is that reconstruction or reorganization of experience which adds to t e 
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meaning of experience, and which increases ability to direct the course of subsequent 
experience” (Dewey, 1916, p.76). Self-education then is education; it has to do with 
finding resources to educate the self, and educative experiences are such resources. 
Growth is the outcome of self-education. 

Autobiography and biography are sources for self-education, as well. As 
Schubert said in one of his classes, autobiography/biography is a wonderful source in 
trying to understand issues of education. According to this view, researching one’s 
autobiography, or any other biography, enables us to see the milestones that have 
contributed to the shaping of one’s education. As said by Dewey “we learn from 
reflecting on experience; such reflection gives meaning and direction to our lives 
(Schubert, 1999b, p.l41). Both autobiography and biography consist of reflection; we 
reflect on our own experiences or on somebody else’s experiences. Schubert (1999b) 
argues “the lives of other teachers help them understand themselves better. They learn 
from other teachers’ guiding ideas, of ways they dealt with problems, of their hopes and 
aspirations, and of concrete teaching approaches that they can add to their own 
repertoires” (p.l41). And then he adds “We learn that others have expenenced similar 
problems, and as we probe them more deeply we see that our dilemmas are part of the 
great human dilemmas about life, death, love, freedom, justice, goodness, beauty, 
contribution, and so on” (p.l41). As Ayers (1999) advocates “...autobiography- 
personal life as cultural window — is an act of self-definition, of self-creation, and is, 

then, potentially an act of transformation” (p. 157). 

Pinar’s (1994) contribution to our awareness of the notion autobiography is huge. 
As he argues, “like some modem painters, my students and I have come to feel that we 
rarely need to go to subject matter outside ourselves. We work from a different source. 
We work from within” (p.lO). He enables us to understand our lives through the method 
of currere, which includes four stages; the first stage is the regressive, which is the 
returning to the past; the second is the progressive, the looking at what is not yet the case, 
the future; the third is the analytical, the describing of the biographic present based on the 
past and future, and finally the synthetical stage, the putting of all the pieces together 
again. Pinar (1994) enables us to see fruths about ourselves through the stories of K. and 
Mrs. Brown. He uses metaphorically the story of Mrs. Brown to discuss the importance 
of self-awareness; “Mrs. Brown is ourselves, and to say we have lost track of her and 
spend our time looking elsewhere is to say we have lost track of ourselves. Many of us 
are lost in ‘thought’, in the conceptual” (p.l5). “Because we have become lost from 
ourselves we peer out the window rather than at Mrs. Broivn. To bring our gaze back 
into the carriage is to look. . .inside ourselves as well as outside, and begin to describe, as 
honestly and concretely as we can, what our internal experience is... We must... begin a 
lengthy, systematic search of our inner experience.” (p. 1 6- 1 7). 

In a sense, self-education is based on autobiography and biography, fri the search 
of our selves, we need to gaze inside and look for our interests, our strengths, and our 
personal histories. We need to search for the features that will facilitate our education, 
help our self come into being, and make possible the realization of our motives, dreanis, 
aims, and aspirations. As Dewey (1916) argues, “the past is a great resource for the 
imagination; it adds a new dimension to life, but on condition that it be seen as the P^st 07 
the present, and not as another and disconnected world” (p.76). And when Pmar (1994) 
says, “in a sense autobiographical work is never completed” (p.45), we need to take into 
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consideration that self-education is never completed as well. “What is reaWy learned a 
any and every stage of experience constitutes the value of that expenence. . . It is the chiel 
business of life at every point to make living thus contribute to an enrichment of its own 
perceptible meaning...” (Dewey, 1916, p.76). 



Self-Education and Three Traditions 

Schubert (1997) uses three curriculum orientations (p.l3), namely intellectual 
traditionalist, social behaviorist, and experientialist, to illustrate the problematic state of 
curriculum knowledge. In this section I study the responses of these three onentations to 
the idea of self-education. I try to see self-education from the scope of intellectual 
traditionalism, social behaviorism, and experientialism and explore how self-education 
can benefit and grow from these traditions. I show how each of these traditions may 
interpret the notion of self-education, giving emphasis mostly to the segments of their 

interpretation that are closer to Dewey’s notion of education. 

According to intellectual traditionalists the curriculum should consist ot the 
liberal arts tradition, so that learners be exposed to the great books. The purpose for this 
is to develop the mind and to become acquainted with life’s great ideas and questions. 
Acquaintance with the great books develops the mind and introduces the great mystenes 
and events of life. Ideally, one should always pursue one’s education. Formal education, 
however, should take place in schools, and education should proceed throughout life. 
Self-education is a great notion because it enables the mind to expand. It should be done 
through the studying of great books and great people. We need to study how great people 
have facilitated their self-education and have them as examples to be followed. Oreat 
books can become food for thought; they offer features that may make one think and 
reflect on different events and experiences, and on one’s life events; they I’^clude 
characteristics and works of art that may be moving and very influential to somebody; 
and may motivate one to pick and choose those characteristics that promote one s own 

sense of meaning and direction. . ^ • n 

According to social behaviorists the curriculum should consist of operationally 
designed skills and knowledge. Science and technology must become the mainstay of the 
curriculum itself, because they are the tools that promote our society and help the world 
become a better place. Therefore, students should be acquainted with these tools. This 
can be achieved by applying the knowledge from scientific educational research to 
curriculum design and practice, and by giving bigger emphasis on theones of learning 
and instruction. Schools should offer the possibility of different learmng environments to 
accommodate the needs of carefully evaluated students and to offer skills and technical 
abilities needed by the society. Self-education is a great idea. It may improve our society 
by enabling people to become acquainted with skills and knowledge, especially m 
scientific and technological tools needed by the society. The education of the self should 
be done through experimental methods and through the method of disciplined induction. 
This means that one should be able to test a specific skill, ability, and knowledge m order 
to see if it works for oneself, if it promotes one’s interests and goals, and then continue 
from there. If a certain behavior is found to be beneficial for somebody then one adopts 
if if not, one leaves it and moves to the next behavior to test. Experimental methods. 
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such as problem solving, hypothesis testing, and acceptance or rejection of hypothesis, as 
well as investigation, analysis, and assessment are means to be used in educating the se 

According to experientialist dialogue and the interchange of expenences and ideas 
among people should be main components of the educative process. All people are 
agents of their own learning. Therefore, learning should grow from one s o^^m 
experience and it should take the direction conceived by the learner, ^ order to be ^ly 
for that person. Learners’ interests and experiences should be the guidebook of tiiose 
designing curriculum and instruction. As Schubert (1997) states expenentialist 
curriculum must involve teachers, students, community members, and curriculum leaders 
in a shared community of growth. All of them must aclmowledge they can both 
teach and learn from the others in honest and worthwhile ways (p.l8). beaming 
according to this view, can take place “anywhere that human beings can genuine y re e 
on their experience and act on the fruits of that reflection to reconstruct their personal 
perspectives and political institutions” (p.l8). Learning occurs continuously hroughout 
life through reconstruction of experience, meaning making and interpretation of its 
possible meanings and significance. Self-education occurs when the world 
Llf meets the inside and vise versa. This meeting stirs the inner world and causes change 
and growth. The individual then moves on as a changed, renewed person. The outside 
world, the environment, changes by this interaction as well. Individuals internalize 
aspects of moving and influential experiences, because they judge them as worthwhile 
and beneficial to their personal growth. When the outside world meets with the inside the 
foundations to educate the self are being created. Through reflection and dialo^e we 
create the conditions for self-education. Speculating the milestones in our pathways 
reconstructing our experiences in a more meaningful way, and trying to make sense out 
of each experience allows us to see things as they might be otherwise, to see new 
possibilities in our experiences and lives. The focus should be on our expenences. This 

process facilitates our growth, and thus our self-education. 

In the above paragraphs I tried to explore issues of self-education that are being 
favored and supported by each of the three traditions, intellectual traditionalism, social 
behaviorism, and experientialism. Each tradition supports the notion of self-educatiom 
All of them see positive features in the idea of self-education, even though they respond 
in different ways. They identify values in self-education based on their own values and 
beliefs, and they value it using different measures. In the question ^^ch values ° se - 
education should we, as individuals, and especially as educators, value, f 
“all of them”. We need to pick and choose those features of each tradition that 
create the optimum conditions for self-education. My response to the above traditions is 
that we need to use features of all three traditions as resources for self-education. None 
of them alone is sufficient for the education of the person as a whole. e nee grea 
works to stir our imagination, we need to investigate and leam using expenmental 
methods in order to help reconstruct our experiences, and we need educative expenences, 
the use of all of our senses, reflection and dialogue to have more educative expenences 
and to keep influencing through interaction both the self and the world around us All o 
them together can ignite our imagination, and help us envisage new possi 1 1 le , 
therefor! cause chan^, renewal, and enable our growth aiming always m the direction 

each of us wants to take. 
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Looking at the Methodology: Autobiographical Case Study 

The purpose of this paper is to explore the meaning, value and the sources of self- 
education as it took place at a class in a large midwestem urban University with a 
curriculum professor. I use autobiographical methods to sketch out the way the class 
unfolded and the way it ended up touching the heart, the soul and the being of the 
participants of the class. Autobiographical inquiry allows me to report what I ave 
experienced in the class, using my own subjective lenses. ^ 
study allows me to write about the class and the group members as I have seen them. 
The class syllabus, readings, and my personal notes are tools I use to activate my memory 

and wnte the^sm^^ time, I use case study methods to explore a bounded system and to 
give information about the case. Case study inquiry allows me to iHusteate ‘Ae problem 
L context, the issues, and the ‘lessons learned’” (Creswell, 1998, p.36). I descnbe in 
detail the class; I outline the chronology of the events, and give details about the ^oup as 
a whole and the individual members. As Stake (1997) explains m the case study there 
may or may not be an ultimate interest in the generalizable...The search is for an 
understanding of the particular case, in its idiosyncrasy, m its complexity, the case 

^■"^^^^Rexroth (1986), Phillips & Burbules (2000), and Smith’s (1999) works are being 
used to help me explain and justify the methodology of the study. Their works inform 
my work in the sense that they help me talk about the nuances and complexities involv^ 
in the methodology of this study. At the same time through their work I explain the tenn 
autobiographical case study that 1 use in this research. Rexroth s work (1986) may be 
similar to what 1 am studying because his work is highly artistic. a mg 
imaginative literature he tries to distinguish and, at the same time, unify the subjective 
from the objective world. My work creates a subjective reality, the reality that was 
created by the participation in the self-education class as it is descnbed tfeoug e 
subjective eyes of the researcher and of the individual members. 1 also refer to hterature 
and how this has influenced the participants’ lives. Furthermore, when Re^oth (1986) 
talks about Homer’s Odyssey he reminds me, in a sense, of my own work. This research 
studies the odysseys of the individuals in the group, and the milestones m their pathway. 
And this self-education course can be viewed as a milestone itself in e m ivi u 
lives since the interaction within the group helped its members gam insist, re ec on 
their’ experiences, and reshape their philosophies. It is like Odysseus joimey. w a 
mattered^ at the end wan not the fact that he finally amved to Ithaca, but the fact that he 
gained life-time experiences through his ten-year journey trying to reach aca. e 
self-education class should not be viewed as the Ithaca, as the goal itself, but rather as ^ 
experience in the members’ life-joumey that enhanced their 

development. It should be viewed as the means to one s growth rather than the end, 
because what matters after all is not the outcome, to amve to Ithaca, but the journey, the 

way to Ithaca. ^ 

Phillips & Burbules (2000) talk about creating meaning out of expenences ana 

how adopting different perspectives may lead investigators to see phenomena m a 
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different way from other investigators. They also refer to issues of objectivity, relativity, 
subjectivity, and to biases. They claim that there maybe relativity vsMthout subjectivity 
and there may exist relativity and objectivity at the same time. The assumpt on that 
different views and perspectives about the same thing exist and may all be correct is one 
held in my own work. I, together with the members of the group, sketch a subjective 

reality trying to give a precise image of the happenings within the group. 

Smith (1999) talks about the dangers that may exist when a researcher goes m o a 
community to conduct research on the “others”. This is a danger I avoid by conductmg 
the research with the group-members rather than on them. Also, the difference is that I 
was in the class myself and I have created bonds and good relationships with 
members of the group, so the issue of “the others” does not exist. In 
conduct the study with the help of the other members of the group; we will build the 
study together. Also, respect and sharing— terms that Smith (1999) refers to— is wha 
ZsLly will be Lbout Finally, I agree with Smith’s (1999) —on that 
“research should set out to make a positive difference for the researched (p. )• 

With this study I try to go a little further suggesting that such self-education courses 
should be offered to all teachers as part of their pre- and in-service education. 

Self-Education as a Graduate Course 

In this section I describe the group and the happenings in that self-education 
course. I tell about things that happened in the class and I nannte how this was m 
experience that benefited me, personally, as well as all the members °f the group- Jn 
other words, I discuss about the features that made the course be about ^elMucatiom 
The professor, the group, the sources we used, the meamngs those sources had for us and 
the meanings we made out of our experiences were the features that made the course 
unfold the way it did, and in general be the way it was. 

The course was to theorize about what self-education is; that is 

to study self-education as a phenomenon of interest. Another goal was to enable us to 
explore^ dimensions of our selves not yet being explored and to see new possibilities 
thrLgh the discovery of our inner self This was achieved through discussions with our 
classmates, and reflection upon our own expenences, selected readings and personal 
writings. The goal was to learn from our selves and from each other, from our 

own experiences (Schubert & Ayers, 1999), and from those of the o^ejs. c ass v/e 

had adopted the Win/Win paradigm of human interaction (Covey, 1989) w ic sees i e 
as a cooperative arena, and says that individuals may be able to succeed when they act 
independently, but they can achieve much more when they cooperate with others. 

^ I would like to quote the professor of the class who in the syllabus shared with us 
his thinking about his reasons for offering a course on self-education s ea o 
providing a preordained syllabus the professor provided us with a 
droughts ideas, questions, and other things that he wanted to share with us^ The syllabus 
w^to a senJe' incomplete and open to be completed by us all - >he ™ 

progressing and as we were growing throughout this process. He wanted a hand from us 
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to complete the syllabus together; he wanted to learn from our reasons for taking a course 

on self-education. He stated about his course; 

1 . 1 think a lot about my own self-education [emphasis added]— who I’ve been, who I am, 
and who or what I am becoming and might be one day. My guess is that many o you 
think about these matters, as well. Such matters are the essence of education as see it. 

Maybe we should explore this realm relative to ourselves, significant others, and each 
other 2 We often hear school educators say that the purpose of education is selj 
education [emphasis added], yet there is very little treatment of self-education m the 
literature on schooling. Moreover, there is a great deal of autocratic imposition m much 
of schooling that is supposed to lead to self-direction, self-realization, and the like. 

Maybe we can study some of the treatment of self-education that exists m literature on 
schooling or critiques of the lack of emphasis on self-education in schools, 3. I am in 
pathways that shape lives in and especially out of school [emphasis added]— my lite 
Hives) the lives of family and fnends, your lives, biographies and autobiographies ot the 
well-kliown (or the not so well-known), and the lives of fictional characters (some of 
whom I feel I know well) in novels, plays, films, operas, and other works of art. Maybe 
we can glean insights about self-education by discussing such works, 4. I am intrigued, 
too. by shorter writings (e.g., poetry, stories, myths, songs, essays) that I consider 
glimpses into the education of artists who create them [emphasis added]. Maybe we can 
explore the self-education implicit in selected expressions of this kind, 5. 1 worry about 
the ideological structures that make us think about self-education in certain ways, 
neglecting other ways [emphasis added], giving bias because of similanty or ^erence 
vis-a-vis culture, class, race, gender, able-ness, health, place, time, membership, beliet 
(disbelief) or religion, ethnicity, sexual orientation, reputation, age, appearance, staUis, 
nationality, power, and more. I wonder to what extent preoccupation with self-education 
prevents adequate focus on our interactive or political, ecological, or even cosnuc lives 
perhaps, a greater wholeness. Maybe we can investigate this more fully, 6. In all o} this, l 
seem to return to the question of what does it mean to live a good life [emphasis added]. 

I would be grateful for your insights about this. (Schubert, 2002, p.2) 



During the spring semester of 2002 a small group of graduate students, with me 
being among them, had attended a self-education course. The ^oup consisted of 
seventeen people. Almost half of them were educators m the formal practice of 
education, that is, they were, at that or at some other point, teachers. Considenng what 
Schubert (2002) thinks of education, that is, “I am in pathways that shape lives m Md 
especially out of school” and what Danassis-Afentakis (1992) says about pedagogy, that 
education is about interaction between two people or more, I claim that all group- 
members were educators, in one way or another. One of them was pnest, the other two 
were dealing with professional development, the other one was in dentistry plannmg o 
become a dental hygiene educator, and so on, which means that they were m positions to 
influence lives, thus, in some way, they were educating others. I consider the group to be 
an amazingly interesting one because of its participants. All of them were dedicate 
people, with the potential for valuable contributions to the society, with wide 
backgrounds and a lot of experiences and insights to share with the group. All of them 
had interesting stories to share, opinions to negotiate, and ideas to discuss, continuing, m 
this way, giving rise to their growth through their involvement in the group. 



TJic Pyofcssof 

Among the members of the group was the professor. He was part of the group m 
the sense that he was there to learn from his own experiences and to learn from us as 
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well. He w'as teacher and student at the same time; teacher of us and of himself, and 
student of his own self and of us. In the same manner all of us were teachers and 
students. As he mentioned in the class syllabus “1 want to share... Too, I want to 
learn...” (Schubert, 2002, p.2). This open-mindedness I have been taught in that class, 
this willingness and eagerness to learn from oneself and from the others, from one s 
experiences and from other people’s experiences is what I consider to be the essence of 
self-education. To be willing to reject stereotypes, to open one’s ears and eyes to the 
world, to listen to what the world has to say and respond back to it, the willingness to 
give and take and adopt new things, ideas, opinions, new lenses to see the world, to 
change and bring renewal to oneself, is what self-education is about. The professor 
applied in that course his philosophy of living and teaching. I believe that this 

philosophy is very obvious in his book Teacher Lore where he mentions; 

I discovered the world of ideas and how much they could contribute to whatever is most 
fundamental to the guiding philosophy of a person... I had be^ to perceive t eir 
interdependence as relevant to my own growth as a human being As ^ person 
contributed and could intentionally contribute to what I became m the world Wtat 
became had to be tied carefully to what I wanted to contribute. I wanted to help others 
see the value of these connections for their own lives. In short, I wanted to teach... I 
discovered that I aspired to help others create their lives. I wanted a high callmg m life 
and could think of none higher than that of helping new generations meet the world. 

(Schubert, 1999a, pp. 3-4) . . , i j a 

I believe that this is the reason that this professor, with his philosophy, ideas, and 

way of teaching had such a great influence on us all, because he was helping us see the 
meanings and find the sources that facilitate the education of our selves This w^ a 
moving experience itself because we realized how much depth each of us has, how 
valuable are the resources each one is hiding inside. I think that this is what he meant 
when he was advocating that “teaching was a way to help humanity remake itself 
(Schubert 1999a, p.4), that is to teach others how to find and use available sources to 
educate their seWes. I find deep connection between the main ideas embedded in this 
course and those in the project Teacher Lore (Schubert & Ayers, 1999). 
be the ones to create and be responsible for the curriculum of their lives. They shoul 
create their life curricula by reflecting on questions such as “What is 
know and experience? . . . How can I decide what to think, do, and be?’ (Schubert, 1999b, 
p 142), and imagine what to do next with their lives. As Ayers (1999) mentions Being 
aware of oneself as the instrument of one’s teaching, aware of details and 
distinctions., .allows for thoughtful change and growth” (p.l51). 

Sources of Self-Education 

The arts. 

One of the sources that we used in our self-education course were arts. Poetry, 
literature, music, painting, sculpture, photography, dance, yoga, quilting were some of the 
artistic sources we used in order to talk about and expand our self-education. Ihese 
sources were derived directly from the interests and the backgrounds of the participants. 
This is what I would call “searching for the inside sources”. I believe that all of us, not 
just the people from that group, have interests that can be considered as artistic, interests 
that have to do with creation, imagination, performance, and so on. 
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The importance of the arts in our self-education is enormous and often not fully 
realized. First, they help us see in ways that we wouldn’t be able to see without them. 

As Eisner (2000) says “while they share commonalities, different forms of art put me in 
the world in different ways. They speak to different aspects of my nature and help me 
discover the variety of experiences I am capable of having (p.43). its give us 
opportunities to explore our selves in so many different ways and m ways that we 
couldn’t otherwise explore, thus the arts enhance our education. We need all the range of 
possible ways that can help us express and explore our selves and that is because 
Liowledge cannot be reduced to what can be said; the truth is that we Imow more than 
we can tell” (Polanyi, 1967). Arts offer us another way for expression and exploration o 
the self and the world. “The arts can give expression to what is similar about our being m 
the world and opens possibilities for sharing that are not perceptible elsewhere (Lxipez- 
Schubert, 2000, p.l57). Lopez-Schubert (2000) descnbes very well how we expenenced 
arts in our self-education course: “We were going to become art. We were going to inake 
dreams become clearer and go forward to envision even more wondrous realities 
(d.158). “...To make use of the works of poets, authors, artists, cinematographers 
because... it is in this work that the variety and possibility of human expenence may be 
found in condensed and transcended form” (van Manen, 1990, p. 19). 

Participant experiences and thoughts. 

Another source that we used in our self-education course was our ox^ 
experiences, our insights. We were in quest of our inside sources, of our interests, 
because self-education is about striving always to learn from our experiences, from our 
reflections, from those of other people, from the inside sources. As P mar (199 ) 
advocates, “Like some modem painters, my students and I have come to feel that we 
rarely need to go to subject matter outside ourselves. We work from a different source. 
We work from within” (p.lO). In this course we learned from our own expenences, from 
the experiences that we shared with each other. I still remember and am moved by all the 
things that we shared in that group. I remember how even the seemingly smallest mg 
may be very important for our education because it derives from our psyche, from our 
inner self, from our interests, it is representative of the inner voice, the voice we have 
inside us, from our experiences. I remember how others’ expenences and things ey 
shared were educative for me. I remember how my expenences, by reflecting upon them 
rethinking them, sharing them, discussing them with others, and listening to them turned 
into education for me. At the same time I remember how my own expenences were 
educative for others, as well. 



Imagination is another source. Mary Wamock (1978) writes about the connection 
between imagination and education “there is always more to expenence, and more in 
what we experience than we can predict... In my opinion, it is the mam purpose of 
education to give people the opportunity of not ever being, in this sense, bored, of no 
ever succumbing to a feeling of futility, or to the belief that they have come to an end of 
what is worth having” (p.203). “The search involves a consciousness of what is not yet, 
Tf la. might be; i. is t -more’ we eamo. predief (Greene. 2000, p. 110) “Becoming 
aware of the ways in which particular novels (or poems, or plays, or short stones) 
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defamilianzcd my expencnce, 1 came lo see thal the taking of odd or unaccustomed 
perspectives can indeed make a person ‘see’ as never before (Greene, 2000 p.l 10)_ 1 
the writer’s task "by the power of the wntten word to make you hear, to make you feel 
it is before all, to make you see... If I succeed, you shall find there according to your 
deserts: encouragement, consolation, fear, charm... and, perhaps, also that ghmpse of 
truth for which you have forgotten to ask (Conrad n.d., pp.ix-x) . I would like to 
emphasize the importance of the ability to imagine, to see how things can be otherwise, 
to envision possibilities and as Lopez-Schubert (2000) wonders “And isn t the ultiinate 
goal of all who are interested in art, education, and cumculum the development ot 
wondrous possibilities?” (p.l60). This is an opportunity that this class and these sources 

offered us. 



Selected readings, such as The Grapes of Wrath, The Alchemist, Divine and 
Human, and Wisdom of the Ages, both required and recommended, were another source 
that enabled our self-education. I believe that these readings were very appropnate and a 
great choice on behalf of the instructor. These readings are about personal journeys, 
other people’s self-education, and about life. Reading these books helped us become 
aware of things that we do deal with in our everyday life, but we do not necessity 
reflect upon as educative, so we do not really become consciously aware of them. 
Reflection and discussion upon these readings then, and upon our expenences was 
another source that enabled our self-education. I believe that education m general, and 
self-education in particular, better occurs when it occurs with others. Through 
collaboration, community, connectedness, sharing of ideas, emotions an concerns, 
communication, reflection, and conversation we can see things firom new perspectives, 
clearer and better. And as a friend had told me once learning with others is always bettei 
and more fun than learning alone. 



(All names of the group members used in this study, and specifically in t s 
section of the study, are pseudonyms. The only actual name used here is the name of the 

instructor ofthe class. Professor Schubert’s name). 

I remember Sherry talking to us about her visit to a museum that had reminded 
her of her origins, of her ancestors, of so many things. She writes, “As I entered the first 
exhibit, I experienced one ofthe most deeply spintual moments in my life... When 1 
entered this exhibit time stopped for me. My feet seemed to be bolted to the floor and icy 
chills traveled down my spine. My stomach became a ball of knotted rope... I coiddn t 
stop the tears... My feet let go of the floor and I was able to continue through the 
exhibit— but not as the same... [Sherry] who went in”. And as I read this I shiver. An 
as I go through my notes I remember of her unexpected death, and I shiver agam, and 1 
want to cry. She talked to us about her interest in dance. She told us that she was the 
award winner at a dance performance when she was a child and showed us the crow that 
she still kept in her drawer. She confided how important that was for her, and that this 
memory still follows her and guides her now that she herself teaches dance to young 

Andrea talked to the group about her interest in existentialism and discussed about 
questions that bothered her. She also brought in the class a little sculpture she made, one 
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that was denving from her existential questions. She showed it to us and we discussed 

his imeres. in foih "-sic and ioM us how ,h,s 
interest Muences hts life, how tmportant it ,s for him, and where ,t takes htm. He 

them fs well as others in the future, to deal with these issues. She had 

movies, musical pieces, plays, conversations, paintings, no , P 

list b t his interest in poetry, how this works as a guide for his 

teaching anVhow it helps him develop curriculum. He shared with us few poems he 
iLt told us poefs he admires, and he read us a few poems from those he had 

Andrew talked about his initiative in forming and participating in a ^ 

teacherf that through literature, encourages people to see their strengths and use them 

He shared with us a list of books and novels concerning self- 

education, some works of nonfiction applicable in real life, and movies that e wa 

influenced her experience having the honor to work with a 

nrovocative politician. She talked about how she uses the arts in her work. She told 
rrSTs an important piece of herself, especially the art regarding her culture She 
shared with us how arts and culture talk to her, how she takes strengt om ® • 

nZ l'XlXy and cultural features in her work. She talked to us about her bad 

expeLces during her school years and how these followed her in 

Dora shared with the group her expenences living m a ’•"^tncti^ socie y, he 
education she received and all the insights she gamed out of those expenen _ , 

shared with us possibilities, and things to think about. She shared with ^ P 

Sx”, a list'^af contradictory terms such as “The self is a becoming -If , Teaching 
can be learning”, and “Nothing can be everything , to mention few of them. 

' j“™/reflec.ed upon the insights he 8-- from deahng w.th » 

literature, and the insights he gams from the people he deals with. p 

literature that represents and informs his work. ^ a 

talked to us about her interest in the am. about » w^er »f a^ 

prize on teaehing, and about trying to be a good friend “““"f “ther 

with ii<; “While I don’t view our class as a therapy session, and I o g 

;:lnal S elLfmates. our readings have led me to view my expenenees th.s year tn a 
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new way. Particularly, after reading The Alchenusl. 1 have reexamm^ some of what 1 
Tave seen and fell this year in a new context. 1 have looked for what the world might be 
trying to teach me". She also mentioned, “I thoroughly believe that everything m our 
lives leads us to who we are and who will become. . . The difference as is year raw 
a close is that fm starting to feel like I know how to recognize what the wor d has to 

teach Ifit is true that signs and omens are all around us, then I m starting o . 

Timothy talked about his father who coached him m sports and the values he 
passed on to him, and how he, himself, uses these expenences to coach others He shared 
S us his concerns on issues of birth, troubles, and death, and books and films he was 

Doreen talked about her anger and her effort to bring to the outside her emotions 
about a catastrophe, a violent historical event that her ancestors had expenenced_ She 
shared with us a list of books that help her gam understanding, make 
happened, deal with her emotions and comfort her anger. She wntes on self-educatio 
“my self-education is my attempt to get to what is important to me. wan ° ^ 

crihcally about what moves me, what shakes me, and what propels me to go further, 
delving deep into my self in order to move forward and grow with my life . 

^Erin^ shared with us books, poetry, and movies that influenced her. She also 
reflected on the class experience: “The class was a very wonderful expenence that has 
made me acutely aware of self-education and has introduced me to life-long journey of it 
I would like to thank everyone in the class for sharing your expenences with me for 
through all of you I have learned more about myself I wish everyone the best o 
evervthing in life and hope that all of you will continue your journey m self-education^ 
She ended with the saying, “Live life as though tomorrow is not guaranteed, yesterday 

never was, and today is all there is left . , r • c onH that the more 

I believe that each of us has a rich stock of expenences and that the more 

experiences we have and the more we deposit the more expenences and benefit we get. 

This is what Schubert & Ayers (1999) convey in their book Teacher Lore- that we can 

learn from our experiences. 

My course was to learn more about self-education so that I 

could enable my own self-education. I wanted to become aware of the 
my life so that I could search for more sources of meamngs I can a^bute to my 
experiences so that I could use these meanings to maximize my learning from them ^d 
Tseek further meanings. I wanted to make sense, understand, ^nd ' 

couldn’t see otherwise. I wanted to come to know my self better, to reflect (or to find th 
way W reflect) more systematically oa my experiences, and thereby Imow more tully who 
I am how I became who I am. I wanted to realize all these things about myself and then 
help ’others realize these things as well, to help them look inside for the somces th^i e 
self-education to be able to turn their weaknesses into strengths and go on seeking a 
worthwhile life. The reason I attended the course was to consciously become aware, wi 
the help of the course, the professor, the readings, the group, and the discussions, of that 
ill^ertower ^ mov’es us^ather than just know or feel deep inside and unconsemus y 
that we have such a power. At the same time I wanted to share my expenences with 
other people, to tell them what I think about my education. I wanted to tell my story, and 
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listen to others' stories as well, because 1 knew that this would make me better 

understand and learn my self. , . , 

What 1 would like to admit is that 1 feel very lucky for having the op| 3 ortunity to 
attend this self-education course. It helped me make real friends, friends with whom 1 
feel comfortable; it made me feel connected to my environment, it made me feel 
important- it made me feel beautiful knowing that I have a loving environment; that 1 c^ 
run to some people from that class and talk to them; it gave direction to my life. It made 
me realize that by creating community we can achieve a lot, that we can succeed; that 
together and interdependent^ we can enable our education, talk about our plans, studies, 

dilemmas, and further our self-education. , , 

Looking in my folder with my class notes, handouts, and whatever else we shared 

with the group I shiver. I know just by looking at the materials how influential this 
experience was. I know that these are the things that will never be forgotten, these are 
the things that I will look at and continue making sense, whenever I look at them, I know 
that these experiences will continue to influence me, and will remain alive m my memory 
in a way that no other class has, or managed to do, especially those classes dunng my 
school-years. This makes me wonder even more on questions such as; What knowledge 
is of most worth? What do we need math, physics, geography, social studies, chemistry, 
literature, and so on, for? How can we use and teach all these courses m a way that will 
be meaningful to us and to our students? How can we make these matenals talk to our 
students, promote further exploration, meaning-making, growth, and self-education. 



The Rccidiftj^s , 

Steinbeck’s (1999) The Grapes of Wrath, Wright’s (1945) Black Boy, Coelho’s 

(1998) The Alchemist, Tolstoy’s (2000) Divine and Human and Other Stories, Dyer s 
(1998) Wisdom of the Ages, and Dore’s (1970) The Premier Book of Major a 

few of the readings we were assigned to do, or that we ourselves selected to read. ese 
books contain philosophical features; features that talk about life, deatfr personal 
experiences and journeys, about life’s great mysteries and events. They are about th^ings 
that concern the self, the other, the world. They talk about things that make you think, 
wonder, theorize, philosophize, ponder; things that help you generate questions of worth, 
like what is worth doing, being, experiencing, reading, becoming, seeing, listening, 
feeling, living, and why, how, when? These are things that occurred to me, to my 
classmates; things that we were discussing in private with ourselves or with our 
classmates; things that we were reflecting upon. These are the things that contnbuted to 

my growth. 

Readings such as Steinbeck’s (1999) The Grapes of Wrath had a huge impact on 
me and offered me another perspective to view things. It is a marvelous book that talks 
about the life journey of Tom load and his family trying to find the promised land of 
California. For me this is a tragedy and it has personal meaning. The novel, from the 
beginning to the end, brought to my mind the tragedy my country faced some twenty- 
nine years ago, when Turkey decided to expand its empire and attack Cyprus a small 
island in the Mediterranean Sea, without having thought what sorrow, pain, and disaster 
their act would cause. The “Grapes of Wrath” talks directly to my heart and it awakens m 
my soul strong memories of my country, its people, and my family, and revived m my 
mind all the stories my grandmother used to tell me about this catastrophe, whic ever 
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smce turned the lives of a whole generation and the rest to follow into a cont.nuous 

struggl^/°,s"o^s\2000) Divine and Human and Other Stories is one of the books that 
make one thi^ lout life, death, and ponder questions of worth. It is a book full of 
loLns- it represents the range of human emotions and feehngs being unfolded as a 
front of one’s eyes through the narrative of the author. An excerpt from his 
Lok may better enable understanding of this; “As happens in . . .decisive moments m life 
in an insLt she experienced a mass of feelings and thoughts but at the same time did no 
vet understand did not believe her own misfortune” (p. 30). 

^ Dyer’s’(1998) Wisdom of the Ages tries to explain different sayangs, wise words 

said by ffeat ^ple, through the subjective lenses of the author as they apply m our 
everyday life Dyer tries to make applicable in our lives and find the practica i y o Mme 
S sayings thit he has found to be valuable. An example of what he says is you 

fannot leam anything through the efforts of others. The f 

teach you absolutely nothing unless you are willing to apply what they have to o 

based on your knowing” (p. 8). _ thoueh 

Coelho’s (1998) The Alchemist was one of the readings that g 

recomrn^nded rather than required by the instructor all of us selected to read. It is a ^eat 
book very didactic and influential. It talks about the power the human soul h^, which 
can move even a mountain in order to enable one to realize one s ^ ^ 

I would like to emphasize that these readings had a huge input in the success 
the self-education class of Spring 2002. The ^he readings then 

was an important component to stimulate our imagination, to help us I 

open up ourselves in the class; it was an important component for our ^elf-educat ^ 
would like to emphasize that the class’s philosophy was that we can all learn from 
selves tLh others and learn from each other, and grow out of this expenence. As the 
totor emphasized in the syllabus of the class: Self-education should be the puipose 
of education; it enables us to think about ourselves; it enables us to more effective y 
into pathways that shape lives; it gives us the tools to explore ° 

good life (Schubert, 2002). This is the essence and the importance of self-educat . 
Lntribution of each of the members in the class discussions, the reflection upon and the 
sharing of our experiences, the readings and the writings we were 
powerfiil impact on us. The whole experience contnbuted to our growth, and our 

personal and professional development. 

In-Service Education Implications 

The ultimate purpose of this paper is to explain why self-education classes and 
activities such as the^o^s I have experienced, should be offered to educators as part of 
thlfr and in-service education, and how this can benefit them and their 

students^ ^ Ayers (1999) refer to the wide range of work that bring teachers 

nerspectives to the benefit of other teachers through research and teacher education. 
ActiL research and teacher-oriented research, known as the teacher-as-researcher 
movement, conceives teaching as intellectual experimental work and recogmze teacher 
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as experts in conducting research regarding teaching. Reflective inqui^, 
criticism thinking process of teachers, narrative or storytelling, biographies of teacheis 
and autobiographical accounts are some of the kinds of educational research conducted. 

It seems to me that all of the above kinds of inquiry share the assumption that 
is a deeply personal experience, but it is at its heart a social activity, even a po i ica 
f Avers 1999 P 155). And my contention is that through teaching we educate 
others and oiirLlves. And seemingly, through the struggle for our self-education, we 
educate others who happen to be in our pathways at the same time. 

Some of the implications of the self-education class I had attended are that, first, 

and most important, people became a close group. The shanng of our ^ 

us all feel connectedness, caring about each other, and that we had the obligation to help 
support, and offer solutions to problems that members were expenencing ^oth Pers^^^^^^ 
and professional level. In other words, it helped us become friends Second, it g 
the opportunity to talk about our selves, to explore our inner world, discover who we are 
and wLre we come from, and think about our pathways and the milestones within tW 
In other words the focus was on our personal growth. Each one grew as ^ 
of this experience, something that led to professional growth as well. The self-educat 
coul^renabled our personal and professional development, it unfolded our sens.ttve and 
humane feelings, and helped to satisfy our need for connectedness, it helped us gro 

educators; it helped us become better educators. t i. tv,ot 

Based on what I have experienced, and on the above implications I thii^ that the 
establishment of such self-education courses in a broader basis can benefit teachers eir 
students, and humanity. I strongly believe that classes similar to that one ^^^Id b^ 
offered to teachers, as part of their teacher education— pre- and in-service educatiom 
Such courses or activities would be a useful and worthwhile activity for teachers. First, it 
can be a very effective way to teach prospective educators, and help them see educati 
Ta more humane way. 1. L help them see what teaching is really about that tt ts a^ut 
caring giving and taking, and about relationships. It can help them take lessons on h 
Jhey shLld teach others in turn. Second, it can be an effective way for m-service 
education. Self-education classes can be offered for a team of faculty membere wit in a 
school or in a broader basis, that is for educators outside boundanes of a sch ^ 
Such courses can help teachers see their profession with different lenses (Phillips 
Burbules, 2000), it can reduce burn-out and isolation, it can 
connectedness and that they are among fnends on whom they can lean and find support, 
it can enable them to connect their personal with professional lives, it can give em i eas 

about how they should teach their students in turn. , * a c tr, 

Self-education gives the message that teachers do not need others, outsiders, to 

tell them how to teach; rather, they can teach using their own 
those of others, since they themselves have a very nch inner-world that y 
explore and bring to the surface, something that can be done through t e se -e uca i 
course. Teachers do know how to teach, they only need to find the way of domg so, an 
a very good way is to offer them the chance to explore themselves througi self-educatio 
activittes. Pinar (1994) emphasizes that coming to know our selves enables ^ to ^ Ee 
the inseparability of our personal and professional lives. Autobiography md oth 
mctSof reseLh. such as poetry, literature and personal ratings, are m W 

that enable us to better explore ourselves. Knowing ourselves is very important if 
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wan. .0 be au.henuc, because this may help us to better realise " 

wish to become" (Pinar, 1994, p.244). When indivtduals interact with others, create 
meaningful relationships and share their knowledge and their expenences, then ey 
Sate their self-eduLtion. These are activities that help each individual adopt new 
nerspectives of viewing the world, and create meaning out of expenences ^d out of what 
Smply It is or^y when we come to know ourselves that we can better and more 
effectively Lach others, and this is very important especially for educators. Self 
education classes shall motivate the participant educators to design the 
a wav that they will value their students’ expenences, autobiographies and relationship , 
and take serioLy in mind that the learning process can be based on students b.ograph.es 

and prologue of Teacher Lore (Schubert & Ayers 

1999) ‘The sL t one ching is to be found in the local detail and the evetyday life of 
Sls' eachers can be the riches, and most useful source f 

those who hope to understand leaching must turn at some point to teachers themselves 
p vT My hope is that, sharing Schubert’s & Ayers’ (1999) mstgh. for their rencter 
Lore self-eduLtion is not an end in itself, but a means to become better teachers and 
tamers and help others to do so as well. Self-education can also be a basts for teacher 
reflection. Too, it is my contention that “it is only renective 

grow continuously. They are the ones who genuinely have Wenty “ ^ ^ 
pxnerience instead of one year of experience twenty or thirty times. Such teachers are 
L hope for enabling children and youth to fashion their own growth and to contnbu.e to 
the improvement of the world around them” (p.x). 



ERIC 



Possibilities and Research Approaches 

If Denis were to stand in a room, against the wall opposite fee only door to rW 
if Nick were to stand in the doorway, it is true that they would see t e room 

AccS'r’pWffips & Burbules (2000). different standpoints offer different 
realities This is a truth that can be told about research, too. There are m^y ways of 
conducting research and many different kinds of inquiry. And pertinent to what research 
de"re^ will usl a different perspective will be given to the question of 

interest.^ ^ possibilities and rese^ch approaches 

through which the self-education class of Spring 2002 can be studie . ese 

as depicted by Jaeger (1997a), are arts-based, historical, philosophical, and ethno^ap 

inqui^ as wL as case study, survey, comparative expenmental, and 

meth^s I try to see self-education through the lenses of different approaches m order 

exolore the possibilities self-education has to offer people on the one hand, ^d 

widows each approach opens up for expanding the notion of self-education on 

hand. In this way, I try to explore the value ofseR-education as well Self Education- 

The focus is on the group of people who were enrolled 
Meanings and Sources class at a large midwestem urban University ® 

semester of 2002 The group was meeting once a week, three hours eac i e, 

Uirough the diSerent inquiries, one may understand the impact this course had 
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on those graduate students’ personal journeys, and explore the extent to which the course 
enabled their self-education, and if it promoted their personal and professional 
development and in what ways. Conducting the researches suggested below one may 
better explore the notion of self-education as a graduate course and as an example for 
teacher education. This part of the study may be perceived by others as suggestion for 
future research they may want to carry out themselves to explore the notion of self- 
education as a graduate course and its implications for teacher education. 

Arts jg defined by the presence of certain aesthetic qualities or design 

elements that infuse the inquiry and its writing. Although these aesthetic elements are m 
evidence to some degree in all educational research activity the more pronounced they 
are, the more the research will be characterized as arts-based (Barone & Eisner, 1997, 

If I would use this method of inquiry I would collect documents such as personal journals 
and assignments that were written from each member as part of the course requirements, 
and other writings. The assignments would be used to illustrate the insights of the group 
members as well as the contribution of each individual to the other members of the class^ 
Personal journals may be used to investigate the overall contnbution of the course to each 
one’s self-education and personal and professional development. This will allow me to 
make meaning out of each one’s reflection on one’s personal expenences and talk about 
their personal journeys, and the ways the course influenced their lives. In addifron, I 
would study artifacts; I would mention objects that are significant in each one s life, ^ 
they referred to them and illustrated them during the group meetings, trying to make 
sense out of them together with the others. An example for that is the sculpture a group 
member presented, that she herself had created, and her insights and reflection on her 
artistic creation. Another example is a crown another member presented shanng with us 
its importance for her. Furthermore, I would discuss of pictures, movie^ and other visual 
methods that were used during the class to create a virtual reality (Barone & Eisner, 
1997) Music was also another artistic form of expression that was used dunng e 
meetings, with one of the members pointing out the significance of the songs he sung 
accompanied by his guitar-songs that reminded him of major points m his personal and 
national history. Finally, I would illustrate how poetry, existing poetry, or that wntten by 
members, or that used to make a point, contnbuted in the self-education of most of the 
group members. Aesthetic form, expressive language, and empathy were elements of all 
the aforementioned activities. 
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Historical Inquiry ^ /v ioot 

History is a challenging and creative interaction, part science, part art (Kaestle, 199/, 

If I would use this method to study the self-education class, I would wnte about 
and analyze the personal histories of the people who were enrolled in the course, pen- 
ended and semi-structured interviews would be appropnate tools to achieve is 
Throughout their pathways I would like to investigate what were the milestones that 
affected their lives and how the self-education course helped them make meaning out of 
them and understand their lives better, through reflecting on them, talking a ou em, 
and sharing insights and emotions with the other members. I would also be interested m 
studying if their interest in the self-education class was partly denved from the kind ot 
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experiences they had throughout their lives, which made them want to share their stones, 
or they felt that they could contribute to other people’s self-education. 

Particularly, 1 would be interested in interviewing the instructor of the class, 
whose insights, which derive from his personal pathway, and other contnbutions so 
valuable to the journey of our self-education. Specifically, m the course sylla us 
tSchubert 2002) he mentions: “I think a lot about my own self-education - who 1 ve 
been who I am, and who or what I am becoming and might be one day... Such matters 
are the essence of education as I see it. Maybe we should explore this realm relative to 
our selves, significant others, and each other” (p. 2). 

Philosophic Inquiry , ^ 

The search is for understanding rather than explanation; the researchers are stnvmg 

adequacy of interpretation rather than prediction and control. (Greene, 1997, P- ) 

If I would use this method of inquiry, I would document discussions that were 
developed within the group that illustrate their personal philosophies and their way of 
thinking. Documentation of discussions and insights can be done both m the whole 
group and in small groups. Furthermore open-ended interviews can be used to 
participants’ philosophy of life. I would like to look at the persona^^ philosophy of the 
Lup members and gain understanding as to whether their enrollment m the self- 
education class was because of their personal philosophies, or because they believe m e 
power of self-education, or because they saw it as an opportunity to enhance their 
personal and professional development and thus enhance their personal philosophy (i.e., 
ttieir understanding of self and life). In other words, I would like to explore if their 

philosophical inquiries were the reason they took the class. ^ , ,^11 

Furthermore, I would like to look at the books we had to read for the class, as well 
as those the group members had referred to and suggested as worthwhile to read, and the 
movies that were mentioned as self-educational. I would like to explore what are the 
philosophical assumptions highlighted by each of those books and inovies, and point out 
how powerful these can be in helping one shape or reshape one s philosophy of life and 
of education, and promote one’s self-education. One way to do this is to sjmthesize a 
“patchwork” of those philosophical assumptions, followed by comments and insights o 
each individual, and comments derived from discussions within small ^oups and within 
the group as a whole. Another way is to examine passages of books underlined or 

highlighted by participants, as well as notes they took in class. ,r j *• 

I quote Schubert (2002) again, as he points out the significance of self-education 
in shaping philosophy of life and of education: “the purpose of education is self- 
education... I am in pathways that shape lives m and especially out of school... 
intrigued... by shorter writings (e.g. poetry, stories, myths, songs, essays) that I consi 
glimpses into the education of artists who created them... I worry about the ideolo^ca 
structures that make us think about self-education m certain ways, neglecting other 
ways. . . In all of this, I seem to return to the question of what does it mean to live a good 

life” (p.2). 

Sgraphy- a pic«,e of d.e "way of Uf=’ of so™ .deodf.abfe g»up 

of people... An anthropologist’s purpose as ethnographer was to learn about, record, and 
ultimately to portray the culture of that other group m order to deepen our understandmg 
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about the different ways human beings have resolved the problems created y cmg 

human in the first place (Wolcott, 1997, p.329). , • . j • *• 

If 1 would use this method of inquiry 1 would give a thick and nch descnp i 
the happenings, ongoing conversations, dialogues, interactions and every other detail a 
wL'Xlp 1 describe and .n.erpre, the social group. As 

the observable and learned patterns of behavior, customs, and ways of life of the group 
(Creswell 1998). Using biographical narrative, particrpant observations 
oersmal writings, and other documents, as data collection tools, I would study tte 
of behavior, language, and interactions of the culture-shanng group (Creswell 
1998 p* 58) I would describe in detail the members of the group, analyze flie them 
!,!ftke perspectives that derive from it, and make interpretations out of then discussions 
actions md^feelings. This will enable me to examine whether the self-education cours 
he?p“ i“ membi give new meaning to the teaching and learning process, m^e 
connections between theory and practice and personal and professional life, acquire n 
peZ“ uves to interpret the world, and promote change and collaboration among them. 1 
S use detailedlseription, tell the story as a storyteller, and " 
life of the participants. Finally, I would conclude with a question, asking whether self 
education courses are worthwhile to be offered in colleges of education and to teac ers, 
as part of their in-service education, for personal and professional development. 

Case j^y not be an ultimate interest in the 

search is for an understanding of the particular case, m its idiosyncrasy, m its comp ty, 

I^l'would'use case study methods to study the self-education class of the Spnng 
2002 I would use interviews, participant observation, wntings readings, and other 
documents and objects to describe in detail a bounded system. The difference here with 
fhe elopaphie inquiry is fta, here the focus of the study would be enttrely on the 

erouD the case would be the group itself 

Mother feature I would have used here is the fact that the group had expenenced 
a friend’s death- she passed away almost two months after the comse began. wou 
study and interpret the impact the sudden death of a classmate and a fhend bad on the rest 
of the group members. I would study what were their reactions ^d their ^^brigs b 
and aft?r her death. What were their thoughts and feelings when they found out about the 

TcnC In what ways did this event change them? I would interview the members of the 

group individually, record the in-class reactions and reflections upon this expenence, an 
study personal journals or other writings that the members wrote in her memory. 

Survey Meth^^^ ^ ^ ^ of a sa^le, 

for the purpose of estimating one or more population parameters (Jaeger, 1 ’ 

in wo7d use this method 1 would do a survey of a sample draw from a teacher 
population, using a questionnaire. After presenting the self-education c ass an “ 

U to the ^ampl! (present it either by quoting the , ^ 

describing briefly the group and the course's purpose), 1 7“'*! bt a 
would like to have opportunities to patt.cipate m such a ctes if *ey ^ 11^ 

worthwhile experience, what they think they would gam out of it, and if this is a c an 
Td » exp^rnce that every teacher should have as part of their teacher education, or 
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their in-service education. This would enable me to explore possibilities of offering such 
a course, or similarly, to the broader teacher community, and to colleges o e uca ion. 

e.pe„m». p,ov,d. ,h. sponges, ev.denc. abou, d,. 

different groups of teachers. The 

experimental group would consist of the members of the self-education class and e 

coZr^lp would consist of teachers randomly selected among a teacher population^ 

The self education class would be the iuterveutiou. 1 would be 

there are significant differences in the two samples m regards to how they ^el for 

profession, hypothesis would be that the teachers who would 

isolated professionally and who have experienced the f 

be those of the control group. I would acknowledge and jefer to all 

study may have, being based on a non-representative and biased sample and on restncte 

range. 

Quasi Uie world would be a simple place; but most 

TfTrS^rJht meld fluid compare the classrooms of the teacher- 
members before and after taking the self-educatton course. 1 

doing classrooms observations and by gtvtng questtotmatres to students (“kmg lor 
instance if they think that their teacher has changed or is a little bit differen 
before), ’to parls and to the teachers themselves. This will enable me to 
way the self-education course affected teachers-participants in the »urse, as well ^ wtot 
kind of impact it had on their teaching methodology and philosophy, and on their 

Students’ learning. 

Concluding Words 

In this paper I have talked about how I theoretically frame and conceptualize self- 
education I saw the notion of self-education in terms of the three traditions that are 
intellectual traditionalism, social behaviorism, and expenentialism and 
responds to this notion. I talked about the term autobiographical case study u g 
literature to better clarify the term. I talked about self-education as a 
describing features such as the course, the group, the P’-f f 
individuals, and finally the readings that each one separately and all tog 
combination had great input in the success of the class and in our se -e ^ 

artistic sources I refer to are poetry, literature, music, painting, 

dance yoga and quilting. We used these sources to talk about and further our self 
education our experiences, our insights, and imagination. Selected readings, re ec ions 
and discussions either in private with our selves, or within ^oups assisted m and added to 
the whole experience we had. Furthermore, I talked about m-service education 
implications, and about possibilities and research approaches by using inqumes such 
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arts-based, historical, philosophic, ethnographic, and case study, survey, comparative 

experimental, and quasi -experimental methods- ^ r c a 

My long-term goal is to see self-education classes grow at Colleges of Education 

and become part of in-service education for teachers. Schubert & Ayers ( ) ave 

shown, with their Teacher Lore, that teachers need to have opportunities to learn from 
their own experiences, to share their stories and reflect upon them. If teachers wan o 
educate their students effectively and to provide them with the tools will enable them 
to live in the society, then they need to educate their selves first, and take 
their lives as they live them. They probably need to keep in mind, too, P ofessor 
Schubert’s (2002) words, that they need to think about their own self-education, the w o 
they have been, who they are, and who or what they are becoming and might be one day, 
that the purpose of education is self education; that they are in pathways tat shape lives 
in and especially out of school; that they may glean insights ateut selteducation by 
discussing great works and other works of art; that they can study the education of the 
artists who created such works; and that they need to think about self-education in all 
possible ways. Professor Schubert (2002) prompts us all to always return to the question 

of what does it mean to live a good life. , • j c<=if 

I emphasize once again the importance of autobiography in educating the . 
Autobiography is a method that can be used in the self-education process. As Pmar 

(1994) advocates; , . j a 

Autobiography is an architecture of self, a self we create and embody as we read, wnte, 
speak and listen. The self becomes flesh, in the world. Even when authentic and learned, 
it is a self we cannot be confident we know, because it is always in motion and in time, 
defined in part by where it is not, when it is not, what it is not. The self who welcomes 
the dawn is a self constantly expanding to incorporate what it fears and resists as well as 
what it desires. The self who rows with golden oars is a self constantly contracting 
losing its gravity so it may rise, expansive toward the sky. Full of tears and full of 
laughter may we teach and may we leam; may we become gods of own hves, servants to 

I will Emphasize, at the same time, the importance of being open-minded and 
eager to leam at all times, at every stage of our hves, from every expenence we have. I 
want to say how important it is to seek the good, the educationa , and the worthwhile 
from every experience we have; how important it is to turn our weaknesses into strengths, 
and realize to education in all our experiences. We need to see our education as a 
process, as an ongoing event, an event that is never to be completed, it is continuous and 
goes on for as long as we live. And as Ayers (1999) say, “Once again I ani reminded of 
an ancient admonition: She who thinks she knows does not know; she who knows she 
does not know, knows” (p.l58). 
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